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THE STORY IN BRIEF 



Nrt Sales. 

Income Ijclore Federal Income 
1 axes. 

Nee Income after 'Faxes. 

Net Income |xt Share. 

Taxes—Federal. State and Local... 

Taxes per Share. 

Total Cash Dividends Paid. 

Cash Dividends Paid per Share.... 

Stock Dividend. 

Working Capital. 

Inventories. 

Merchandise on Order. 

Stockholders' Equity. 

Depreciation. 

The Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. Employes: 

Company Contribution. 

Numl)er of Memtx’rs. 

C4>nlribution to Fhe Supplemental 
Savings and Retirement Plan of 
Scars, Roebuck and Co. Employes 




196S 


$ 3 , 306 , 826,181 


334 . 666.665 

158 . 766.665 
2.15 

218 , 585,024 

2.96 

73 , 010,122 

1.00 

1 % 

938 , 698,401 

513 , 378,952 

505 , 443,000 

1 , 032 , 695,591 

25 , 466,119 


38 , 097,543 

125,299 


1 ,(KK),(M)0 





Numl)er of Stockholders. 

Niiml)er of Retail Stores 

(Excluding Foreign Stores). 

Numlx'r of Mail Order Plants. . . . 

Xuml)er of Catalog Sales Ofiices. . . 

* tjut cinaf tftc! H Uttk iplit in 


102,984 

707 

n 

694 


1904 

1903 

$ 2 , 965 , 408,814 

$ 2 , 981 , 925,186 

290 , 802,003 

271 , 782,302 

141 , 343,003 

117 . 882,302 

1 . 94 * 

1 . 62 * 

186 , 739,465 

190 . 448,811 

2 . 56 * 

2 . 62 * 

72 . 734,571 

66 . 526.595 

1 . 00 * 

. 92 * 

857 , 722,691 

790 , 368.462 

456 , 631,131 

418 , 982,744 

445 , 203,000 

396 , 184,000 

941 , 362,539 

869 , 158.167 

23 , 646,918 

21 . 391.440 

33 , 683,480 

30 , 700,070 

123,740 

120,558 

1 , 500,000 

2 , 500,000 

96,834 

96.735 

699 

694 

11 

11 

609 

570 




































TO SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. STOCKHOLDERS: 


Our Company made substantial progress in 1955. Net sales reached an all-time 
high, and were 11.51% ahead of 1954. Net income after taxes increased 12.33%. 

During the year, the Company’s stock was split on a 3-for-l basis. Cash 
dividends were equal to SI .00 per share on this new stock, and a special 1% 
stock dividend was also paid. In 1954 the cash dividend was $1.00 per share 
on a comparable basis. 

The improvement of the stockholders’ investment because of record sales 
and increased income is shown on the accompanying financial statements. 
Further statistical information is contained in the section entitled “Financial 
Review and Data,” beginning on Page 12. These figures reveal final results, 
but the manner in which these results were achieved is also a vital part of 
the Company's record. 

The Past Tear 

The national economy in 1955 produced goods and services at a rate 
never before attained. Disposable income reached a record high, and Sears 
sales reflect the fact that the consumer was able and willing to spend. 

To take advantage of this consumer demand, the Company has followed a 
policy of ofTering expanded assortments among its merchandise selections, 
particularly in the apparel and textile lines. Sales in all types of goods were 
stimulated through improved values, vigorous sales promotion and advertising. 

New, enlarged and improved facilities, primarily in the retail field, ac¬ 
counted for approximately 2>^% of total sales. Sales progress was achieved 
in the mail order division through additional catalog sales offices. 

Another sales factor was the Revolving Charge Account Plan, which was 
introduced two years ago and now has been extended to 292 retail stores. 
This plan is proving to be popular with customers, and accounted for 4% of 
total sales. Each account has a pre-determined limit and the customer makes 
regular monthly payments of fixed amounts. 

The sharp rise in consumer debt throughout the nation is a subject of 
much public attention. For many years, Sears has offered its customers an 
opportunity to buy goods on the installment plan, and 37% of the Com¬ 
pany's merchandise now is sold in this manner. Since the depression of 1921, 
our experience with credit selling has been satisfactory, attesting to the sound¬ 
ness of the Company's credit policies. By maintaining high credit standards, 
business need not rely on government regulation. 

In the purchase of merchandise, Sears enjoys a close and continuing relation¬ 
ship with thousands of sources of supply. It is a matter of special pride that in 
keeping pace with the Company’s merchandise requirements these sources have 
profited and grown to become increasingly important manufacturing units. 
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In recent years, the Company has established long-term “basic buying” 
arrangements with a large number of sources. Last year over 40% of the 
merchandise purchased, including practically all appliance lines, was bought 
from these basic sources. 

Job Opportunities 

Throughout the past four years of growth and expansion, Sears has pro¬ 
vided new job opportunities for over 23,000 men and women. An extensive 
training program and a traditional policy of promotion from within have 
helped and encouraged employe advancement. The Company maintains a 
progressive and realistic program of employe benefits as well. Through these 
means, there has been developed a highly competent work force containing 
adequate reserves to provide for the expansion program- 

Citizenship Responsibilities 

The Company has consistently carried out its responsibilities as a corporate 
citizen at both the local and national levels through its support of community 
chests and other civic activities. It has also become concerned with the rapid 
spread of blight and decay in some of the nation's metropolitan areas. Last 
year the entire Sears organization was alerted to this problem and urged to 
take leadership in local efforts to halt further deterioration. 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation 

The Company continued to give financial assistance to The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. This Foundation is carrying on a number of activities in the 
rural field as it has done for many years. These include an extensive program 
of agricultural scholarships, a variety of cooperative projects with the farm 
youth organizations, and a far reaching community service contest with the 
National Grange. 

Last year the work of the Foundation was supplemented through the 
starting of three new national programs of special significance. 

One is a community achievement contest sponsored jointly with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Another is a college scholarship program which has been established in 
conjunction with the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. In addition to 
aiding exceptionally able students, this program also provides for unrestricted 
grants to private, independent colleges of high educational standing. 

The third program is designed to help improve the distribution of medical 
care and is being conducted in cooperation with the American Medical 
Association. This program provides for financial incentives in the form of 
long term loans to encourage physicians to locate in areas where the need 
for their services is especially urgent. 

Looking Ahead 

Approaching the second quarter of 1956 it appears that the overall econ¬ 
omy throughout the year will be favorable to Sears business. 












The 24 new stores on which construction was started in 1955, with one ex¬ 
ception, are scheduled to be opened before the end of this year. 

It is hoped that the national policies and economic climate of the future 
will be sufficiently favorable to justify continuing investment in new and 
improved sales facilities. (A discussion of the expansion program of the past 
four years is contained on Pages 20 to 29 of this report.) Only through a long 
range program of this character is it possible to l)enefit fully from an expand¬ 
ing economy and the momentum of population growth. 

Subsidiary operations in this country and in foreign countries arc increas¬ 
ingly important segments of Sears corporate structure. It is anticipated that 
in the years ahead, these subsidiaries w’ill add materially to the stwkholdera’ 
equity in the business. 

Directors and Officers 

It is with sincere regret that the resignation of John M. Hancock from the 
Board of Directors is recorded. Mr. Hancock resigned in April 1955 after 
thirty years on the l)oard. His wide experience in the investment and mer¬ 
chandising fields and in government made it |)ossil)le for him to contribute 
greatly toward the development of Sears policies. 

Lou R. Crandall, President of the George A. Fuller Company of New 
York, and Clarence B. Caldwell, Vice President in charge of personnel and 
employe relations at Scars, Roebuck and Co., were elected directors at the 
April 1955 meeting of stockholders. 

Hugh K. Duflield, formerly General Manager of Scars retail group in 
Washington, D. C., was elected Vice President in charge of the Eastern 
'Ferritory. Charles A. Meyer, formerly President of Sears subsidiary in 
Colombia, was elected V'ice President in charge of Latin American operations, 
resident at Chicago. 


The directors and officers arc especially grateful to the more than 200,000 
Scars employes who had such an important part in making 1955 a record 
sales year. Our appreciation also goes to the many suppliers of the Company 
who were called upon to produce record quantities of goods. 

We hope to continue to merit the friendly good will and confidence of our 
many stockholders of long standing, and we welcome into the Sears family 
the several thousand stockholders who have l)een added in the past year. 

We welcome at all times your suggestions and itu|uiries. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

F. B. McConnell, pttsidnt 





March 26, 1956 
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DIRECTORS 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 



Ffenl nWy UJl It righl: 


Seeond row, lifl It righl: 


RUSSELL B. STEARNS 
HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 
GENERAL ROBERT E. WOOD 
THEODORE V. HOUSER 
FOWLER B. McCONNELL 
EDGAR B. STERN 
LOU R. CRANDALL 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, 11 
CHARLES E. HUMM 
HERBERT F. MURPHY 
JAMES M, BARKER 
CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
CROWDUS BARER 


Back row, UJl to right: 

RICHARD L. TAYLOE 
EDWARD GUDEMAN 
GORDON B. HATTERSLEY 
ROBERT £. BROOKER 
AUSTIN T. CUSHMAN 

Sot thowH: 

CLARENCE B. CALDWELL 
CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 
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FOWLER B. McConnell 

President 

30 Tears «/ Serviet-Att 61 


OFFICERS 


SearSy Roebuck and Co. 



CaowDtn Bmbk Robkrt E. Bhuokkr O.akbno B. Caldwkll At-*T>N T. Cl’Bhman Hugh K. Di/mBto F4 >wakd CrotKAN 

VUt^PtrsUmhCamflntUt \'ut~Puiid*nt-Fa<i»tui i'ufPretiAtnl-Prrsntifl X'ut-Prtsiimt-Far Wta VufPnsidtia-Easl yufPtesuleiihMfre/iaitdtnit( 

TJ Tsars tj Ssrmtr-Ags SO 12 Tsars oj SsrvitS’AiS SO 24 Tsars sj Smsta'Afs 60 25 Tsars aj SsriAts^Ags 54 28 Tsars »} Senssa-A^ 52 28 Tsars aj Ssrvus’Ags 49 



Chablm H. Kelutadt CitAKLEt A. Mevek Hxbbeht F. Mv&phv Richard L. Tavloe Donald MAcAHTHUk Arthur M. Wood 
I'lrs’PrssiAmhSaatk yUs-pTssiAmt^Lalia Amsrica Vics-Prssidsnl-Mi4u/esl yiss~Prttt4eat-SaalJm>ssl Treantrtr Sstrslatj 

2J Tsars aj Ssnntt-Ags 50 16 Tsars aj Ssraitt-Ags S7 26 Tsars a] Ssrvict-Ags 62 2? Tsars aj Seraits-Ags 50 8 Tsars aj iS^rncf-A^* 54 10 Tsars aj ^aitt'Ags 43 


Ollter Offiesrs 

CARL E. GOOD, Assislaat Trsatursr 
EDWARD F. LEMKE, Assistaal Trsasursr 
JOHN J. NOONE, Assistanl Trsasursr 
STUART C. SADLER Assistant Trsasursr 


LINDEN E. WHEELER. Asristanl Trsasuttr 
WILLIAM K. ALSOP, Assistant Sscrstary 
RUSSELL G. CURRY, Assistant Sscrttary 
JOHN J. KERSHNER. Jr., Assistant Sserslar^ 
ROBERT B. MONSON, Atsislanl Sscrstarji 


NORMAN E. NELSON. SstrHaryi 

LUCIEN E. OLIVER, Assistant Ssctstar^ 
THOMAS F. WANDS, Assistanl Saerstar^ 
JOHN L. WHEELER, Assistant Saerstarf 
ROBERT M. WOOD, Assistant Sssrsiar^ 


TRANSFER AGENTS 

The P'lRST National Bank of Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, 11 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association, 660 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

REGISTRARS 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, Sixth and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Sears^ Roebuck and Co, and 


STATEMENT OF 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


CURRENT ASSETS; 

Cash.. 

Markftablr securities— market value $10,277,547 . 

Accounts and notes receivable: 

Customers instailmcnl accounts. 

Less accounts sold. 

Less allowance for collection expense and losses on installment accounts 

Customers installment accounts (net) . 

Other customers accounts (including revolving charge accounts) . 

Manufacturers and miscellaneous receivables. 

Less allowance for losses on other receivables. 

Other receivables (rut) . 

Installment accounts purchased from foreign subsidiaries. 

Total accounts and notes receivable (net) . 

Inventories— at lower of cost or market . . 

Prepaid advertising and other charges. 


CURRENT LIABILITIES (excluding $200,000,000 notes payable to banks) 

Notes and accounts payable. . 

Due customers. . 

Federal income taxes. . 

Other accrued taxes. . 

Other accruals. 


WORKING CAPITAL. 

INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES— at COSt: 
Unconsolidated subsidiaries: 

Allstate Insurance Companies (wholly owned) 

Latin American subsidiaries.. 

Simpsons—Sears Limited. . 

Other investments and advances. 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT—a/ cost: 
Land. 

Buildings and improvements. 

Less accumulated depreciation. 


Furniture, fixtures and equipment 
hna accumulated depreciation. 


ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 


DERIVED FROM: 

Notes payable to banks— November 15, 1956—see note . 

Stockholders’ Equity: ^ _ 

N umber oj Shares 

Authorized Issued 


Common Stock—$3.00 Par Value 100,000,000 73,904,912 

Capital Stock—No Par Value 27,500,000 24,281,524 

Capital in excess of par value. 

Accumulated income used in the business. 


January 31, 
1956 


S 190,707.278 
4,503,637 

851,667,854 

318,782,03 9 

532,885,815 

86,955,287 

445,930,528 

79,147,301 

31,670,658 

110,817,959 

615,381 

110,202,578 

13,036,306 

569,169,412 

513,378,952 

24,354,021 


61,891,916 

24,169,924 

178,600,000 

40,795,156 

57,957,903 

363,414,899 

938,698,401 


4,848,347 

40.564,652 

20,376,550 

17,774,214 

83,563,763 


35,352,878 

229,992.035 

93,971,679 

136.020,356 

149,508,434 
110,448,241 
_39,060,193 

210,433,427 

$1,232,695,591 


$ 200,000,000 


221,714,736 

38,096,188 

772,884,667 

$1,232,695,591 


January 31, 
1955 


$ 218,088,385 
5,119,830 

777,950,162 

281,923,291 

496,026,871 

79,460,676 

416,566,195 

36,003,031 

20,680,033 

56,683,064 

438,378 

56,244,686 

10,907,789 

483,718,670 

456,631,131 

22,721,377 

1,186,279,393 


55,937,604 

21,633,892 

163,700,000 

36,669,891 

50,615,315 

328,556,702 

857,722,691 


4,848,347 

33,327,832 

20,376,550 

13,151,783 

71,704,512 

34.867,191 

226,707,077 

87,847,598 

138,859,479 

138,501,723 

100,293,057 

38,208.666 

211,935,336 

$1,141,362,539 


$ 200,000,000 


227,548,149 

713,814,390 

$1,141,362,539 


8 


*T)u 1200,000,000 neUs peyeilt are extludtdfrom etartrU HtMUiet al Jamarr St, t956, Peeaase l/u 
Company expeett to arrange either an extension or a refunding of the present notes before their maturity. 

























































































Consolidated Subsidiaries 


STATEM 


ENT OF INCOrVIE 


Tear Ended 
January 31, 
1956 


$3,306,826,181 


OTHER INCOME. 5,665,778 


TOTAL INCOME . 3,312,491,959 

DEDUCT: 

Cost of sales, advertising, selling, administrative and genrral expenses 2,813,677,793 

. 36,510,180 

Repairs and maintenance. 20,388,635 

Depreciation. 25,466,119 

Taxi'S {other than Federal Income Taxes) . 42,685,024 

Contributions to: 

The Savings and Profit Sharing Peresion Fund of 

Sears, Roebucic and Co. Employes. 38 097 543 

The Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan 

of Scars, Roebuck and Co. Employes. 1,000,000 

2,977,825,294 

INCOME BEFORE PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 3^4,^66,665 

PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 175,900.000 

NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR. $ 158,766,665 


ACCUMULATED INCOME USED IN THE BUSINESS 


BALANCE BECINNINC OF YEAR. $ 713,814,390 

NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR. 158,766,665 

872,581,055 


DIVIDENDS PAID: 


Cash.. _ _ 

Slock—1 % (731,732shares at S36.47per share—apfiroximale market price at 

dale of declaration) . 

BALANCE END OK YEAR. 


73,010,122 

_2 6,686,266 

$ 7^2,884.667 


CAPITAL IN EXCESS OF PAR VALUE 

Transfer from capital stock as result of change from no par value stock 

to $3.00 par value per share as of November 23, 1955. $ 13,605,118 

Excess of market price over par value of common stock issued as stock 

dividend. 24,491,070 

BALANCE END OF YEAR. $ 38,096,188 


Sm Fina»ei4U Rteirw taut Data uetion on pages 72 to 79 for information with rtipett to prineipUs of tonnlida- 
tion, e^lus in net assets and itieomt of uncensoiidaud subsidiarus, tmployef stack onions and long Urm leates. 



Tear Ended 
January 31, 
1955 

$2,965,408,814 

18,618,093 

2,984,026,907 


2,549,982,709 

32,788.260 

14,343,072 

23,646,918 

37,280,465 


33,683,480 

1,500,000 

2,693,224,904 

290,802,003 

149,459,000 

$ 141,343,003 


S 645,205,958 
141,343,003 
786,548,961 


72,734,571 


$ 713,814,390 


CROWDUS BAKER, CompirolU, 
























































REPORT OF AUDITORS 


TOUCHE. NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


To iht Stockholders and Board oj Directors 
oj Seats, Roebuck and Co. 

We have examined the Statement of Financial Position of 
.Scare, Roebuck and Co. and consolidated subsidiaries as of 
January 31, 1956, and the related Statements of Income, .\c- 
cumulated Income Used in the Business and Capital in Excess 
of Par Value for the fiscal year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements pre¬ 
sent fairly the financial position of Sears, Roebuck and Co. and 
consolidated subsidiaries at January 31, 1956, and the results 
of their operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Touche, Niven. Bailey & Smart 
Certified Public Accountants 

Chicago, Illinois 
March 26, 1956 
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CONSOUIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Allstate Insurance Company 
and Subsidiary, 
Allstate Fire 
Insurance Company 



¥»w'r« tn Oo»d 
with 


ALI.STATK 


To Tht Board oj Directors of 
Allstate Insuranee Cotrtpany 

We have examined the consolidated balance 
sheet of Albtatc Insurance Company and sub* 
sidiary, Allstate Fire Insurance Company, as of 
December 31, 1955, and the related statements 
for the year then ended of income, additional 
capital paid in, unrealized gain on stocks, and 
accumulated income used in the business. Our 
examination was made in accordance with gen¬ 
erally accepted auditing standards, and acewd- 
ingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we con¬ 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance 
sheet presents fairly the consolidated financial posi¬ 
tion of Allstate Insurance Company and its sub¬ 
sidiary at December 31, 1955, in conformity with 
accounting principles and classifications pre¬ 
scribed by the Insurance Department of the State 
of Illinois and applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 

Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 
Certified Public Accountants 


ASSETS December 31, 

- 1955 

Investments: 

United Slates Government Securities.... $ 26,245,936 

State and Municipal Bonds. 178,363,058 

Other Bonds. 5,082,725 

Common Stocks. 51,567,351 

Preferred Stocks. 9,440,667 

Real Estate. 8,913,763 

Total Investments. 279,613,500 


December 31, 
1954 


$ 34,229,518 
129,802,447 
3,097,405 
46,512.847 

6,798,653 

220,440,870 


Cash. 10,446,228 

Premium Instalments Receivable. 41,948,981 

Accrued Interest. 1,949,020 

Other Assets. 113,847 

Total Assets. >334,071.576 


9,842,201 

35,296,119 

1,577,694 

221,894 

>267,378.778 


UAB1UTIE.S AND CAPITAL 


Liabilities: 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense. >107,809,123 

Unearned Premiums. 127,496,880 

Federal Income Taxes. 12,406,960 

Other Taxes. 5,297,270 

Other Liabilities. 8,203,419 

Total Liabilities. 261,213,652 

Capital: 

Capital Stock, par value. 3,000,000 

Additional Capital Paid In. 1,600,245 

Unrealized Gain on Stocks. 17,192,180 

Accumulated Income Used in the Business 51,065,499 

Total Capital. 72,857,924 

Total Liabilities and Capital... >334,071,576 


> 79,585,079 
106.864,664 
14,172,333 
4,348,790 
6,733,850 
211,704,716 


3,000,000 

1,600,245 

15,701,101 

35,372,716 

55,674,062 

>267,378,778 


Bonds shown in the above statement arc carried at amortized 
value and stocks are carried at market values as prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Chicago, Illinois 
February 10, 1956 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW AND DATA 


Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include all companies of which Scars 
owns directly more than 50% of the voting slock, except the Allstate Insur¬ 
ance companies and foreign subsidiaries. With one minor exception, all 
consolidated subsidiaries are wholly owned. The Company’s investments 
in the Allstate Insurance companies and foreign subsidiaries are carried at 
cost in the accompanying financial statements. 

Sales, Income and Dividends 

Net sales were 83,306,826,181 in 1955, an increase of $341,417,367 or 
11.51% over the 82,965,408,814 reported in 1954. The 1955 sales represented 
an all-time high record and exceeded the previous high record of82,981,925,186 
established in 1953 by $324,900,995. 

Net income for the year, after provision for all taxes, totaled $158,766,665 
equivalent to 82.15 per share of common stock, of which 73,904,912 shares 
were outstanding as of January 31, 1956. Last year, net income amounted 
to $141,343,003, equivalent to $1.94 per share on a comparable basis. The 
net income was equal to 4.80% of net sales in 1955, and 4.77% of net sales 
in 1954. 

Operating income of 8372,844,869 in 1955 was equal to 11.28% of net 
sales, compared with $312,469,248 or 10.54% of net sales in 1954. 

Cash dividends paid during the first three quarters of the year were paid 
at the rate of 60fi per share for each quarter. On Novemljer 23, 1955, the 
stock was split on a 3-for-l basis, and cash dividends for the final quarter 
were paid at the rate of 40ff per share on the new stock—being 25^^ regular 
and 15fi extra. This is equivalent to an annual dividend of 83.00 per share 
on the old basis, and is comparable to the $3.00 paid in 1954. In addition 
to the cash dividend, holders of record as of November 23, 1955 also received 
a special 1% stock dividend. 


Stockholders^ Equity 

Stockholders’ equity increased $91,333,052 during the year to a total of 
81,032,695,591. This increase is accounted for by the retention in the business 
of 885,756,543 of the net income for the year which remained after payment 
of $73,010,122 in cash dividends, plus the proceeds of 85,576,509 on the sale 
of stock to employes, in accordance with the plan approved by the stock¬ 
holders in April 1951. All the proceeds from the sale of the stock were credited 
to the capital account. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders on November 14, 1955, it was 
voted to increase and change the then authorized 27,500,000 shares of capital 
stock of no par value, to 100,000,000 authorized shares of common stock 
with $3.00 par value: and to split up and change each share of the outstand- 












ing shares of capital stock of no par value, of record on November 23, 1955, 
into three shares of common stock with $3.00 par value. There were 
24,391,060 shares of capital stock outstanding on the record date, at 
which time the capital slock account of $233,124,658 was restated on 
the balance sheet as Common Stock—$3.00 Par Value (73,173,180 shares 
outstanding), in the amount of $219,519,540, and Capital in Excess of Par 
Value $13,605,118. The 1% stock dividend (731,732 shares) declared by 
the Board of Directors on Novcinl>cr 14, 1955 on the outstanding common 
stock following the stock split, was recorded on the balance sheet at a value 
of $36.47 per share, being equivalent to the closing market value of the Com¬ 
pany stock on the New York Stock Exchange on November 11, 1955, ad¬ 
justed to give effect to the aforesaid stock split and stock dividend. Three 
dollars per share, or a total of $2,195,196 was credited to Common Stock— 
$3.00 Par Value, and $33.47 per share or $24,491,070 was credited to Capi¬ 
tal in Excess of Par Value. Accumulated Income Used in the Business was 
charged with the full $36.47 per share, or $26,686,266. 

IVorking Capital 

Net working capital increased $80,975,710 to a total of $938,698,401, 
compared with $857,722,691 last year. Current assets were 3.58 times 
current liabilities. 

Marketable Securities 

These securities are listed on recognized stock exchanges. Their total 
quoted market value as of January 31, 1956 was $10,277,541, or $5,773,904 
over the value of $4,503,637 at which they are carried on the balance sheet. 


Customers^ Installment Accounts 

An effect of the increased sales volume is reflected in the all-time high 
record of installment account balances totaling $851,667,854, an increase of 
$73,717,692 over last year's l)alance. 

The Company continues to sell installment accounts under arrangements 
similar to previous years. Accounts sold as of January 31, 1956 totaled 
$318,782,039. 



Other Customers’ Accounts (Including Revolving Charge Accounts) 

These accounts have increased $43,144,270 from last > ear’s balance of 
$36,003,031, to a total of $79,147,301. The major portion of the increase Is 
attributable to the growth of the RevoU ing Charge Accounts—the balances 
of which increased from $12,766,359 at the close of 1954, to $50,932,882 as 
of January 31, 1956. The remaining increase is normal in relation to 
increased sales volume. 
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Allowance for Collection Expense and Losses on 
InstallTnent Accounts 

In previous years, this account was combined with Allowances for Losses 
on Other Receivables. These accounts have now been reclassified to indi¬ 
cate their respective applications; 1954 figures are restated comparatively. 

Maintenance of this account in the ratio of 10.21% to total outstanding 
customers’ installment accounts resulted in an increase from the 1954 balance 
of $79,460,676 to $86,955,287, or $7,494,611. Consistent with the Com¬ 
pany’s past accounting practices, the full amount of this $7,494,611 increase 
was provided out of 1955 income, without tax benefit. The increase is subject 
to Federal income tax, and full tax provision has been made. 


Installment Accounts Purchased from Foreign Subsidiaries 

This represents the balance on customers’ installment accounts purchased 
with full recourse from our Mexican and Venezuelan subsidiaries. 


Inventories 

Merchandise inventories valued at the lower of cost or market, cost being 
determined on a first-in, first-out basis by individual items for mail order and 
factory inventories, and by the retail method for retail store inventories, 
totaled $513,378,952, compared with $456,631,131 at the close of last year. 
Merchandise on order for future delivery totaled $505,443,000 compared 
with $445,203,000 at the end of 1954. The increases are in line with antici¬ 
pated turnover and are Justified by market conditions. 


Equity in Unconsolidated Subsidiaries and Affiliates 

The Company’s equity in the Allstate Insurance companies, Simpsons- 
Sears Limited, Latin American and other subsidiaries, and partly owned 
manufacturing companies with which the Company does business, exceeded 
the amount at which the investment is carried by $93,697,518. The invest¬ 
ment carried on the Company’s lx)oks at $78,462,417 had a value of 
$172,159,935, after the conversion of the net current assets of the foreign 
subsidiaries at exchange rates prevailing on January 31, 1956, and their 
fixed assets at exchange rates prevailing on the date of acquisition. The addi¬ 
tion of this unconsolidated equity to the indicated net worth on the Com¬ 
pany’s consolidated balance sheet would result in a total overall net worth 
in excess of $1,126,000,000. 

The Company’s portion of the 1955 net income of these companies, using 
exchange rates in eflTect on January 31, 1956, amounted to $25,496,579. 
Of this amount, only the dividends of $4,137,676 received from these com¬ 
panies during the year are included in the Company’s consolidated income. 
The balance, or undistributed income, amounting to $21,358,903 is equal to 
29ji per share of the Company’s outstanding common stock. 
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The Allstate Insurance companies continued to grow throughout 1955. 
The Company’s equity, as indicated on the balance sheet of the Allstate 
Insurance companies exhibited on Page 11 of this report, increased from 
$55,674,062 as of Decemlier 31, 1954, to $72,857,924 on December 31, 1955 
—an increase in equity of $17,183,862, with the investment of $4,848,347 
remaining unchanged. This balance sheet equity does not take into consid¬ 
eration certain substantial equities such as that in Unearned Premiums. 
Realization of these equities would give a total equity value of approximately 
$125,000,000 before allowance for applicable income taxes. 

The growth of the Allstate Insurance Company is especially noteworthy in 
this year of 1956 during which it will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. 



The .sale.s of foreign subsidiaries are not included in the Company’s sales. 


LATIN AMERICA— 

The 1955 sales volume was $74,978,145, compared with $65,952,659 in 
1954, or an increase of 13.68%. Sales values were calculated at the currency 
exchange rates prevailing at the close of each month during the respective 
years, and the totals quoted represent the sum of the monthly sales so cal¬ 
culated. 

Profitable store operations were experienced in Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Brazil and Colombia. The Peruvian operation, consisting of only one store 
located at Lima which opened on September 15, 1955, had a net loss for the 
year as a result of absorbing pre-opening expenses. The Company’s equity 
in the net income of the Latin American subsidiaries, after converting the 
year-to-date income expressed in forms of foreign currency at exchange rates 
in effect on January 31, 1956, was $4,338,386. 

In addition to the new “A” type department store opened in Lima during 
the year, new *‘A” tyf>e department stores were also op)encd in Mexico City, 
Mexico and Sao Paulo, Brazil. “B” type stores were op>ened in Culiacan, 
Mexico and Valencia, Venezuela. Five sales offices in Mexico were con¬ 
verted to “B” typje retail stores during the year. There were 36 stores 
and 9 sales offices in operation by our Latin American subsidiaries at the 
close of the year. A new *‘B” type department store is under construction at 
Cali, Colombia and another “B” type retail store is scheduled to open early 
in 1956 at Ciudad Obregon, Mexico under lease arrangements. 

The Company’s investment in Latin American subsidiaries totaled 
$40,564,652 as of January 31, 1956. This compares with an investment of 
$33,327,832 as of the close of last year, or an increase of $7,236,820. The 
major portion of the increase resulted from additional investments in Brazil, 
Mexico,Venezuela and Peru in connection with expansion in those countries. 
The value of these investments on the subsidiaries’ books was $51,014,350, 
after providing $6,146,370 in reserves for installment accounts and other con¬ 
tingencies. The basis for this evaluation was the rate of exchange prevailing 
on the date of acquisition of fixed assets, and for the balance of net current 
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assets, the exchange rates prevailing as of January 31, 1956. Cash balances 
of the Latin American subsidiaries amounted to $4,622,361. 

CANADA— 

The operations of Simpsons-Sears Limited, in which the Company has an 
equal interest with Simpsons, Limited, resulted in a net loss for the year. 
This was due in large measure to nonrecurring expenses in connection with 
new developments. All extraordinary’ expenses have now l>een written off. 
Canadian management has stated that in their judgment, 1956 operations 
will be profitable. We have confidence in this prediction. 

The Company’s equity in Simpsons-Sears Limited, valued at Canadian 
c.xchange rates in effect on January 31, 1956, amounted to $19,239,035— 
which compares with the original investment of $20,376,550 carried on the 
Company’s balance sheet. 

As of the close of the year, Simpsons-Sears Limited was operating 20 
retail stores, 4 mail order plants and 355 sales offices. During the year, a 
new “A” type department store was opened in Ottawa, Ontario. Two “B" 
type stores were opened, one in Port Arthur, Ontario and one in St. John. 
New Brunswick, and six smaller stores were opened in other locations. One 
new “B” type store is under construction at Kingston, Ontario. 



Properties 

Company expenditures for properties, plants, fixtures and equipment 
amounted to $27,597,406 for all branches of the business in 1955. Of this 
amount, $20,877,643 was expended for the retail system, and the balance 
for mail order and factory facilities. In addition, approximately $18,582,000 
was provided by funds obtained from outside sources under lease arrange¬ 
ments, and was expended for additional retail properties. 

During the year, $20,388,635 was expended for repairs and maintenance 
of existing facilities to preserve and increase efficiency. 

There were 707 retail stores in operation in the United States and its terri¬ 
tories at the end of the year, eight more than last year. There w'ere nine 
new “B” type department stores and one small specialty store opened in 
communities where the Company had no stores previously. Two small stores 
were closed. One “A” type department store and twelve “B” type stores 
were relocated to new and larger buildings. Four stores were enlarged and 
modernized in their present locations, and miscellaneous improvements were 
accomplished in several others. Currently, there are under construction nine 
“A” stores and fifteen “B” stores. 

During the year, Scars, Roebuck S.A. was established for the purpose of 
entering the selling field in Central America. This is a domestic corporation 
operating under Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation rules pursuant to In¬ 
ternal Revenue code requirements. A “B” type store was opened in Panama 
City, R. P. under this arrangement during the year, and another “B” type 
store in San Jos6, Costa Rica. Two similar stores are scheduled to open in 
1956—one at Colon, R. P. and another at Santa Ana, El Salvador. 









Depreciation 

The amount charged against income for depreciation during 1955 was 
825,466,119 compared with $23,646,918 in 1954. The established policy 
of depreciating fixed asset costs over the practical and useful life of the 
asset has been continued. For tax purposes, depreciation is being calculated 
by the use of the “sum-of-the-years’ digits” method on assets acquired 
suljsequent to 1953. 


Taxes 

As stated in last year’s Annual Report, it was decided to postpone action 
at that time with respect to two permissive changes in tax accounting prac¬ 
tices originally enacted in the 1954 Revenue Code, because of uncertainties 
as to whether or not these provisions would be repealed by Congress. In 
1955, Congress enacted legislation repealing these provisions, and according¬ 
ly no further action was taken by the Company. 

The tax provision of $175,900,000 is equal to 52.56% of the Company’s 
income before Federal income taxes. This left 8158,766,665 income, of 
which $73,010,122 was distributed as cash dividends to stockholders as a 
return on their investment, and the balance of 885,756,543 was retained in 
the Company to finance improvements and additions to plant and equip¬ 
ment, and to provide additional working capital. The following tabulation 
exhibits the amount and extent of Company earnings which go to Federal, 
state and local governments: 

Income Ijcforc taxes.$377,351,689 or $5.11 per share 

Federal, state and local taxes . . . $218,585,024 or $2.96 per share 

Income after taxes.$158,766,665 or $2.15 per share 

Dividends paid in cash.$ 73,010,122 or 81.00 per share 

Profit Sharing and Retirement Program 

The contribution by the Company to The Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes was 838,097,543 for the 
year. The number of members of the Fund on December 31, 1955 was 
125,299. The Fund held 25.45% of the outstanding stock of the Company, 
or 18,805,506 shares, compared with an ownership ratio of 26.08% last year. 
The market value of these shares as of December 31, 1955 was $676,998,216, 
which, added to the cash and other assets owned by the Fund, equaled 
$860,207,648—which represented the total value of the Fund as of the close 
of its fiscal year. 

The contribution by the Company to The Supplemental Savings and 
Retirement Plan of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes was $1,000,000 for 
the year of 1955. There were 222 retired employes or their beneficiaries re¬ 
ceiving retirement income under this plan. 
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Employes* Stock Options 

In April 1951, the stockholders approved an Employes’ Stock Plan, grant¬ 
ing privileges to employes of the Company to purchase 500,000 shares of the 
then capital stock of the Company, prior to May 1, 1961, at prices not less 
than 85% of the market value thereof on the respective dates on which the 
options may be granted. Options are exercisable in annual and cumulative 
installments, not exceeding five in number. 

In 1952, option contracts were issued to 7,947 employes and officers for 
398,395 shares, at the option price of $50.26 per share. The market price 
on the date these contracts were issued was $59,125 per share. 

In 1954, additional option contracts under this authorization were issued 
to 1,302 employes and officers for 49,505 shares at an option price of $58.76 
per share. The market price on the date these contracts were issued was 
$69,125 per share. 

In November, 1955, the stockholders amended the Plan to reflect the 
3-for-l slock split by tripling the number of shares subject to the Plan for 
which payment had not been made prior to the effective date of the stock 
split and by reducing the option prices per share by two-thirds. The Board of 
Directors subsequently adjusted the option contracts to reflect the effect of 
the 1% increase in company stock which resulted from the 1% stock dividend 
issued to stockholders on December 30, 1955, by adding 1% to the shares 
then subject to outstanding option contracts from the unoptioned shares sub¬ 
ject to the Plan. 

The option transactions and the adjustments in the Plan to reflect the effect of 
the stock split and stock dividend to January 31,1956, are summarized below: 


Options Options 

Granted Granted 

November 25, September 10, 



1952 

1954 


Total options granted. 

Options canceled. 

Net. 

Number 
of Shares 
398,395 
25,554 
372,841 

Number 
of Shares 
49,505 
1,105 
48,400 

Number 
of .Shares 
447,900 
26,659 
421,241 

Options exercised: 

Prior to Feb. 1, 1955. 

Year endedjanuary 31, 1956. 

Total. 

132,192 

101,156 

233,348 

2,819 

8,380 

11,199 

135,011 

109,536 

244,547 

Options outstanding (on basis of former no par 

value capital stock). 

Adjustment for stock split. 

139,493 

X3 

418,479 

37,201 

X3 

111,603 

176,694 

X3 

530,082 

Adjustment for 1 % stock dividend. 

4,184 

1,116 

5,300 

Options outstanding (on basis of common stock 
—$3.00 par value). 

Options exercised (adjusted to reflect stock split) 
Subject to Plan—no option contracts yet issued 
(adjusted to reflect stock split). 

422,663 

112,719 

535,382 

733,641 

230,977 

TOTAL SHARES (Common Stock- 

-13.00 Par Value)_ 

1,500,000 
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Long-Term Leases 


The aggregate minimum rentals (exclusive of taxes, insurance and other 
occupancy charges to l>e paid by the Company), under all long term leases 
(over three years), in effect at January 31, 1956, for each of the periods 
shown, are as follows: 


1956-60.890,151,000 1981-85.. 

1961-65. 76,978,000 1986-90.. 

1966-70. 67,672,000 1991-95.. 

1971-75. 57,664,000 1996-2000 

1976-80. 46,591,000 .Vfter 2000 


Total Minimum Rental Liability 
(including estimated liability with respect to 
leased properties in process of construction). 


834,090,000 

10,351,000 

1 . 002,000 

267,000 

1,019,000 


8385,785,000 


The Company is currently leasing a number of .store and warehouse prop¬ 
erties from 'l‘hc Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan of Scars, 
Roebuck and Co. Employes, as well as from various insurance, educational, 
and other institutions, which were originally purchased or constructed by 
the Company and subsequently sold to the lessors, or which were constructed 
with funds provided by the lessors. Most of these leases are for periods of 
from 30 to 45 years, with renewal options at reduced rentals for additional 
p>eriods, and contain one or l)oth of the following two types of options: 

1. The Company can, after a period of years (usually 30 to 45), purch;«e 
the property at the then fair value of the land alone. 

2. The Company can, on various specified dates (usually within the first 
25 to 35 years), make a rejectable offer to purchase the property at 
specified prices and, in the event the lessor docs not accept the offer, 
can either terminate or continue the lease. 


Committee to Recommend Auditors 

The Board of Directors appointed a committee in March 1955, consisting 
of three directors who are not officers, to recommend to the Board, the selec¬ 
tion of independent auditors. This committee recommended, and the Board 
selected, Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart to audit the Company’s records 
for the year. A similar committee will recommend the selection of 
auditors for 1956. 
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Sears in Alaska 

Catalog Sales OHices..l2 
Sears in Hawaii 
Retail Stores. 1 


Sears In the 
Mid-West 

Retail Stores.274 

Catalog Sales Offices 210 
Mail O^er Plants... 3 


Sears In the 
Eastern states 

Retail Stores.196 

Catalog Sales Offices 145 
Mail Order Plants.. • 2 


Sears In the 
Western states 

Retail Stores. 68 

Catal<» Sales Offices 81 
Mail Order Plants... 2 


Sears In the 
Southern states 

Retail Stores.90 

Catalog ^es Offices 174 
Mail O^er Plants... 3 


Sears In the 
Southwest 

Retail Stores.58 

Catalog Sales Offices 62 
Mail Order Plants... 1 



Figures on these maps show total number of selling units 
carrying the Sears name in various areas at the end of 1955. 
New units added in the United States and possession-s since 
1951 include 10 large department stores, 67medium-sizedepart- 
ment stores, 10 specialty hard line stores, 304 catalog sales 
offices. 41 of the 87 new stores replaced older units, as did 77 
of the 304 catalog sales offices. These replacements also re¬ 
present substantial expansion because of increased selling space 
and improved facilities. 


In Canada and Latin America, Sears affiliates and sul> 
sidiaries contributed to Sears expansion, 1952-1955, with 
9 large department stores, 19 medium-size department 
stores. 16 specialty hard line stores. 364 catalog sales 
offices and 4 mail order plants. Sears interest in Simp- 
sons-Sears, Canada, acquired in 1953, accounted for 
fhe bulk of the catalog sales office exoansion. 


































INGREDIENTS OF GROWTH 


,,, the story of Sears expansion and improvement programy 1952-1955 


You last had a summary of Sears expansion and improvement program 

as a special feature of the annual rep>ort for 1951. We bring you here another such 

summary of what has been done in the past four years, in this 

resfjcct, to improve the Company’s competitive position and to increase the value of 
your equity in Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Obviously, continuing improvement in Sears earning power depends 
on many factors. Certainly the Company has proved 
the importance of being in the right place, at the right time, with adequate 
facilities to meet both present and future needs of its customers. 

The slogan, “Expand and Improve” sums up a course of action that already 
has been justified by results. 

Bricks and mortar alone do not bring lasting substance to 
this “Expand and Improve” policy. The following story of the past four years 
highlights this clearly. It is a brief chronicle of ideals, 

ideas and initiative, all directed toward expanding in areas offering greatest sales 
potential and toward improving existing facilities, thus maintaining 
the Company’s leadership in its field. 
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TODAY’S CHALLENGE, TOMORROWS OPPORTUNITY 
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You can see all about you ... in your home, in your 
town, in your own business . . . evidence of the ex¬ 
tent to which the past few years have changed 
living concepts. As you might expect, these years 
have been filled with both challenge and oppor¬ 
tunity for your Company. 

In the free competitive American society that has 
given so much to the world, leaders cannot expect 
to stand still. Competition grows ever keener in our 
business, abroad as well as at home. Customer likes 
and dislikes, their wants and their needs change as 
new products of American industry displace the old. 

It always has been, and continues to be your 
Company's policy to meet such challenges by re¬ 
investing a portion of earnings in the types of facil¬ 
ities called for by the changing times. 

The value of re-investment 

This way of keeping up with the times has 
proved of value to the Company and its stock¬ 
holders. As Sears has added, enlarged and re-lo¬ 
cated stores, wider distribution has been gained for 
our merchandise. This in turn has helped strengthen 
our Company’s earning power. And you, as a 
stockholder, have seen the value of your shares rise. 


Several things work in Sears favor 

When planning expansion, we naturally are 
able to draw on wide experience in evaluating fac¬ 
tors such as store location, community growth po¬ 
tential, availability of spendable dollars, and many 
others that affect a business such as Sears conducts. 

Then, unlike many manufacturers who must 
spend time and money finding or developing new 
markets before expanding. Sears knows its market 
is everywhere. The reputation of our merchandise 
and of our Company is such that people will buy 
from Sears whenever we bring our goods to their 
shopping area. 

Thus you find a spanking-new Sears store, what¬ 
ever its size, operating on a profitable basis almost 
from the start. And, similarly, when it comes to 
enlarging existing facilities, customers respond im¬ 
mediately with extra buying in the new lines and 
wider assortments we then are able to offer. 

It’s the same wherever Sears does business 

All we have told you thus far applies also to 
Sears foreign operations. That is why Canadian 
and Latin American units have been included in 
the summary of added facilities, 1952-1955, pre¬ 
sented in the table l)elow. 


Types of facilities comprising Sears expansion, 1952-1955 



Type “A" 
stores 

Type “B” 
stores 

Type “C” 
stores 

Mail Order 
Plants 

Catalog 
Sales Ofhees 

New units in communities previously without a Sears store. 

— 

34 

6 

— 

227 

Additional units in communities that had Scars representation. . 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Units enlarged in same locations. 

1 

23 

2 

— 

71 

Units enlarged and re-located. 

7 

30 

4 

— 

77 

Total, United States. 

11 

90 

12 

— 

375 

Total, Latin America. 

6 

12 

6 

— 

9 

Total, Canadian. 

3 

7 

10 

4 

355 

Grand total, all units. 

Note: In addition to the above, construction was begun in 1955 on 9 “A” 

20 

stores and 15 

109 

“B” stores. 
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4 

739 


“A” stores are Sears largest department stores located in metropolitan areas. “B” stores are medium 
size department stores. “C” stores arc specialty hard-line and appliance stores. Catalog Sales Offices are 
described in detail on page 27. 
































Catalog Sales Offices 
make Scars catalog shop¬ 
ping more convenient 


Smaller Sears stores offer better- 
than-average shopping facilities to 
areas unable to support big stores 


Expansion also calls for construction of addi¬ 
tional modern warehousing facilities strate¬ 
gically located to serve several stwca 


This Bogota, Colombia store, embodying proved principles of merchandise presenution 
and space allocation, demonstrates that people everywhere like Sears way of doing business 


Mkl T 


Bringing a sound investment return, thb type of new store, as built in San Antonio, Tex,, complete 
with service station and parking area, often replacing smaller stores, looms large in expansion plans 
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HOW YOUR COMPANY'S GROWTH POLICY WORKS OUT 


With ail that already has been done, much more 
remains to be done before Sears type of shopping 
service is available to all who want and need it. 
The outlook for some years to come is for added 
expansion and improvement along the lines re¬ 
ported on here. So that you may better understand 
what may happen in the future, we detail here 
some of the whys and wherefores of the Company’s 
growth in the past four years. 

Foundations for successful selling 

You saw on page 22 the numl>er of large and 
medium size department stores Sears added or en¬ 
larged, 1952-1955. Sound and profitable invest¬ 
ments are made in stores of this type. They do very 
well in metropolitan areas, but also are successful in 
cities of 50,000 to 60,000 people with trading area 
populations of 100,000 to 150,000. 

Many of these new or enlarged stores are in local¬ 
ities where Sears already is represented. Regard¬ 
less of location, an important requisite of such suc¬ 
cessful stores is that they be outstanding in their 
areas. In smaller communities, Sears often is the 
leading store in town. In larger cities, it should be 
the foremost store in its neighl>orhood. 

Why not build all large stores? 

Many new areas where Sears should be repre¬ 
sented are not large enough in business potential 
to warrant investment in larger types of stores. 
Recognizing this, as in the past four years, a num- 
l>er of smaller stores will be included in expansion 
plans for some time. These stimulate further the 
Company’s growth in their areas by making it easi¬ 
er and more convenient for people to do more of 
their shopping at Sears. 

Sometimes the job is made easier for us 

Mayl^e you’ve wondered about Sears in “shop¬ 
ping centers.” Actually, such centers represent an 
extension of the basic principles that governed 
establishment of Sears first retail stores. As you 
can see from some of the pictures here, we continue 


to seek convenient outlying locations, with ample 
parking space, for most new stores. Hence, such 
stores may become part of a shopping center, but 
only if such a move fits our own plans. 

Then again, our task is simplified by commu¬ 
nities whose citizens have shown, through their 
buying preferences, a high regard for Sears, but 
where our facilities may be inadequate. Manage¬ 
ment believes that the Compan\- has a definite re¬ 
sponsibility to both stockholders and customers to 
devote a portion of profits derived from such com¬ 
munities to building the kind of facilities their 
support merits. 

Dynamic Retailing 

Sears takes the position that a retail business 
cannot remain static. It goes foi^vard or backward. 
It can go forward only by improving its merchan¬ 
dise and its assortment of goods; by giving better 
service to make shopping easier and more pleasant. 
And at the same time, it must dev’elop improved 
operating and distributing methods to help keep 
prices down or to lower them still further. 

Keeping older stores up to present-day Sears 
standards also is an important aspect of the 
company’s growth program. Such work includes 
enlarging store selling areas, improving lighting, in¬ 
stalling escalators and air-conditioning, exterior re¬ 
modeling and expanding customer parking facilities. 

For 1952-55, about 171 projects centered around 
this type of activity. Stores involved now arc l>etter 
able to serve old and attract new customers. 
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Even though planned to stand out in their 
areas, many Sears stores reflect neigh¬ 
borhood architectural characteristics 
as does this one at Charleston, S. C. 


















Improvement of older facilidcit often takes the form of relocation, 
as was the c;isc with this Oklahoma f lity, Okla. store. Thi> >'11'. 
op|)or tunities to improve eustotner parking atrangemi'iils and 
gcner.illy expand set v 1. ^, offered by the store. 


Where Sears p.^rti' !; . ' ' ,i shopping rentet ty|jc 

of operation, our Company’s own plans and jndii- 
ment determine typi- of store tliat is put in. This 
is the Milwaukee, Wis. Glendale sioie. 





Typifying Scars leadership, this Wheel* 
ing, W. Va. store became th<- tirst air- 
conditioned store in its town when tiris 
unit was installed. 
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OTHER TOOLS OF EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT 



Customers appreciate the new conven¬ 
ience of “Quick Service” IxKiths when 
they are in a hurry to do more shopping 



A ncwly>c!evcloped movable wall unit 
aiii'nicnts display space, provides quick 
and easy separation of sales areas 
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The “inside” story of the expansion and improvement program 
concerns the store planning and display division. Two basic 
considerations guide this division’s activities in behalf of con¬ 
tinuing development of better selling tools: — 

1. To make it easier for customers to shop and complete 
their transactions at Sears. 

2. To secure the greatest possible return on the investment 
in store space. 

Sears new “Quick Service” booth helps do both these things. 
When a store is crowded, customers can make their own selec¬ 
tions, pay for them at this booth and move on quickly to other 
parts of the store. Sales people benefit, too, by being left free 
to concentrate on goods whose sale depends more on personal 
salesmanship. 

Greater flexibility in adjusting floor space to changing re¬ 
quirements of various merchandise departments now is pro¬ 
vided by a new movable, standardized wall section. Developed 
in 1953, this wall is quickly installed. As anticipated, it is pay¬ 
ing for itself by notably reducing “out of service” time for 
selling areas involved in remodeling or space changes. 

Another example is the accelerated replacement of conven¬ 
tional showcases with special table-type fixtures. These allow 
customers to handle and inspect goods more easily. They pro¬ 
vide greater stock storage space and increase the quantity of 
merchandise that can be displayed in areas formerly used for 
showcases. This application of modern merchandising methods 
was tested thoroughly and proved before any substantial in¬ 
vestment was made. 

While we have mentioned here only three major changes in 
display and store layout, they are only three among the 
thousands that were necessary to keep pace with the changing 
times. Some lines of merchandise were expanded, others con¬ 
tracted. New items, new styles, new ideas—come upon the 
market daily. Being ready and able to display them at¬ 
tractively is an important tool of expansion and improvement. 


before. 


Lon^ i* “biirricr” Ix'twccn cu^luinci' 
and mcrchamlm*, showcasi-* Rive 
way, in Scai-s stores, to units produc¬ 
ing more sales from less floor space 




















Many new customers each year still are iniroduccd to 
Sears mercluindise values by your Oimpany’s catalogs 




Catalog shoppers make full use of personal shopping 
counsel and opportunities to sec merchandise samples 



Scars Catalog Sales Offices help customers uke 
full advantage of improved catalog shopping services 


Additional Catalog Sales Offices such as this one in 
Panama City, R.P., have been opened in foreign lands 



SEARS CATALOG BUSINESS SHARES IN THIS PROGRAM 


In recent years, an increasing proportion of Scars 
catalog business has come from urban and sub¬ 
urban areas. Our Catalog Sales Offices have done 
much to bring about this change by making catalog 
shopping easier for customers everyAvherc. 

New Sears Catalog Sales Offices added in the 
United States in the past four years, as detailed on 
page 22, have contributed sulisianiially to the 
growth of your Company by making our catalogs 
far more productive. 

Catalog Sales Offices do not duplicate the func¬ 
tions of retail stores. They are, rather, an elaixira- 
tion of the Sears catalog way of shopping. Staffed 
for the most part by local people, these Offices 
offer catalog shoppers many special services. 

In addition to all regular catalogs, they make 


available special swatch and sample ixxjks. They 
help customers make out and transmit orders, thus 
saving postage and money order fees. Customers 
also can save on shipping charges and delivery time 
by picking up orders at Sears Catalog Sales Offices, 
to which orders are shipped in bulk. 

Catalog Sales Offices also make shopping by 
phone much simpler by offering customers a 
familiar personal contact with our Company. Spe¬ 
cial telephone units also offer this increasingly pop¬ 
ular catalog telephone shopping serv’ice. 

In some lines of merchandise, customers prefer 
to see samples before ordering from our catalogs. 
Catering to this preference, Catalog Sales Offices 
also serve as “show windows” for these catalogs by 
displaying selected merchandise. 
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A MEASURE OF PROGRESS 


Getting back now to the stockholders’ financial 
stake in Sears expansion program, we would like 
to close this special report with a few significant 
figures. 

In the past four years, a total of $207,378,689 


was spent to provide new facilities of various types 
and to improve properties already occupied by the 
Company. Part of this expansion was financed by 
the Company and part by outside capital. 

Here is the record by years. 


Expansion financed on 



Expansion financed 
directly by the 
company 

long-term lease basis 
plus estimated value of facilities 
rented from others 

Total 

1952. 

.... $23,976.932. 

.$ 11,759,000. 

... .$ 35,735,932 

1953. 

.... 22,089,154. 

. 22,066,000. 

.... 44,155,154 

1954. 

.... 25,634,197. 

. 41,100,000. 

.... 66,734,197 

1955. 

.... 27,597,406. 

. 33,156,000. 

.. . . 60,753,406 

Total.... 

.... $99,297,689. 

.$108,081,000. 

. .. .$207,378,689 


You, as a stockholder, are interested in what 
happens to earnings that are not paid out in divi¬ 
dends. Part of that money is included in the first 
column above. Other substantial portions of earn¬ 
ings retained in the business have gone into the 
increased merchandise inventories required by the 
selling units that have been added. 

It is this “plowing back” of a portion of profits 
that has helped in no small measure to make your 
Sears shares more valuable. 

The second column shown here also is quite im¬ 
portant to you. It means that other institutions 
have a high enough opinion of our Company to in¬ 
vest their own money to provide facilities for Sears, 
the value of such facilities being included in the 
dollar amounts comprising the second column. 


Foreign expansion 

Figures shown on this page do not include the 
dollar cost of selling unit expansion in Simpsons- 
Sears or our Latin American subsidiaries. Our 
Company’s “Expand and Improve” policy has 
been a vital factor in the recent growth of facili¬ 
ties in these areas. While new foreign units actually 
represent Sears expansion, their cost is not included 
here because Sears foreign interests arc carried on 
the company books as investments. In 1955, we 
added to those foreign interests with a relatively 
small investment of $2,242,889 in an existing chain 
of stores in Australia which are operating under the 
name of Waltons-Sears, Limited. We plan in the 
years ahead to bring to this operation the same kind 
of growth and expansion you have read about here. 
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GROWTH AND EXPANSION INVOLVE PEOPLE, TOO 


As you read about Scars building and improve¬ 
ment program since 1951, it probably occurred to 
you that people must have shared in this growth. 
Several important things happened as a result of 
the past four years’ expansion. 

First of all, this program created about 23,000 
new jobs in our organization alone. As each 
new facility was manned, employes at practically 
every level had opportunities for promotion. Even 
men and women remotely removed from on-the- 
spot participation in the opening of new stores 
felt the effects of the chain of advancements forged 
by such events. Your company’s policy of promo¬ 
tion from within operated smoothly to fill many of 
the new jobs with well-trained employes. 

In today’s manpower market, dominated by 
keen competition for the services of exceptional 
young people, this growth program has been an 
important asset. It is concrete evidence of our faith 
in our own future and of confidence in the continu¬ 
ing progress of our nation. Hence, a career with 
Sears has become increasingly attractive to the 
more able type of prospective employe. These new 
people, as they learn the Company’s ways and 
methods, strengthen our resources for the future. 


One other important aspect of this expansion 
program is its far-reaching effect on people entirely 
outside our own organization. It takes an invest¬ 
ment of about $13,000, on the average, to provide 
working facilities for each Sears employe. The 
buildings and improvements we have discussed 
here constitute a major portion of that investment, 
together with working capital and inventory. 

Many firms have taken part in the actual build¬ 
ing and in furnishing materials needed to carry 
out our program. These companies in turn have 
been able to provide additional jobs in their own 
industries and more work for those already em¬ 
ployed in their fields. 

Then there are the thousands of factories from 
which come the merchandise sold by Sears. As we 
open new selling units and apply our experi¬ 
ence to making them productive, profitable out¬ 
lets, increasing quantities of merchandise are 
needed. This means the production of more raw 
materials and additional employment in the in¬ 
dustries which process those materials. 

Thus Sears expansion program contributes sub¬ 
stantially to the nation’s over-all progress with which 
your Company’s own future is so closely linked. 






























